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(Telephone: 0296 623911). 

Single copies 10p: 10 or more copies 
sent to one address 9p each. Annual 
subscription: €1.20 including postage. 


The cover picture shows the lighting of 
the brass lamp — traditional start in India 
to any good work — at the opening of the 
Pannikampatti Health Centre. 


Toc H seeks to create friendship and 
understanding among people of all back- 
grounds and beliefs, Local group activ- 
ities range from holidays for the handi- 
capped and children’s playschemes to arts 
festivals and even bird-watching. Toc H 
is short for Talbot House: the soldiers’ 
club in Belgium founded by the Reverend 
‘Tubby Clayton in 1915. Today Toc H 
provides opportunities for people to test 
the relevance of practical Christianity and 
we welcome anyone who would like to 
give us a try. 


Members accept a four-fold commitment: 
1. To build friendships across the barriers 
that divide man from man. 

2. To give personal service, 

3. To find their own convictions while 
always being willing to listen to the views 
of others, 

4. To work for the building of that better 
world which has been called the Kingdom 
of God. 


This magazine. which acts as a forum for 
ideas about Toc H and about the world 

in which we live, takes its title from the 
third of these Four Points — to think fairly. 
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‘Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with bloom along the bough, 
And stands about the woodland ride 
Wearing white for Eastertide. 

(AE Housman) 


‘The observances of the church concern- 
ing feasts and fasts are nowadays toler- 
ably well kept since the rich keep the 


feasts and the poor the fasts. j 


(Sydney Smith) 


RIRIS WS 


By the time you read this note, we shall 
be half way through Lent and looking 
forward to Easter. 

In Anglo-Saxon times, March was 
the ‘lencten monath’ — the month in 
which the days grew noticeably longer. 
Because most of the Church’s 40 day fast 
fell during March, this period became 
known as ‘Lent’. The Church still keeps 
it as a time of penance and mourning. 
The old custom of the ‘lenten veil’, separ- 
ating the sanctury from the main body of 
the Church, isn’t seen now, I think, but 
we still cover all crucifixes and statues 
throughout Lent. 

Many people (like me) believe that 
the method of working out the Easter 
date is so hard to remember that we ought 
to have a fixed Easter. Indeed, Vatican II 
favoured the idea as soon as agreement 
could be reached with the other Christian 
churches. The Roman date used by the 
Western churches was decided in the 
fourth century at the Council of Nicaea 
and adopted for England by the seventh 
century Synod of Whitby. What they 
decided (if I’ve got it right!) was that 
Easter Day should be the first Sunday 
after the full moon following the vernal 
equinox: thus the earliest date is 22 March 
and the latest is 25 April. 

The date of the Easter feast and 
many of the customs associated with it 
have heathen or medieval origins. Our 
word ‘Easter’ comes from the old English 
word for ‘dawn’ and was the name of the 
heathen festival held at the time of the 
vernal equinox (21 March in our present 
calendar), in honour of the goddess of 
dawn and spring. The word ‘Pasch’ 
refers to the Passover, the Jewish feast 
with which Christ’s Resurrection coin- 
cided: to the Christian the Resurrection 
was the fulfilment of the prophetic 
meaning of the Passover, 

The Easter egg custom is a very 
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old one: eggs have always been the symbo} 
of the renewal of life. The origins of the 
custom of giving Easter eggs to children is 
age old but has a number of interesting 
spin offs: for example, in medieval times, 
the peasant was required to pay his over- 
lord with eggs at Eastertide. 

In the Middle Ages, Easter was 
marked with festivities of all kinds and 
often special cakes were made: the ‘hot 
cross bun’ is a survival of this custom. At 
one time, these feasts grew to the scale of 
the more modern ‘wakes wecks’. Easter 
ale, brewed for the occasion, was sold and 
the proceeds given to the Church. Easter 
games were played, including the rolling 
of painted hard boiled eggs down a pre- 
pared slope (still done, ! believe, every 
Easter on the lawn of the White House). 

To us, Easter is the day on which 
we celebrate the Resurrection. Some 
modern theologians argue powerfully 
against the physical resurrection of Christ. 
(See Point Three January 1977.) There is 
nothing new about that — ‘modern’ 
theologians adopted the same attitude in 
the 19th century and for much the same 
kind of reason. In those days they tended 
to dispute the authenticity of the gospel 
stories: nowadays, they generally accept 
these as historical records but to my 
simple mind strain the interpretation of 
what the eye witnesses say they saw. 
There are puzzling small discrepancies in 
the New Testament account of what hap- 
pened. But all four evangelists give wit- 
ness of the fact that Jesus was buried in 
the tomb and that, in the early hours of 
the third day following, the tomb was 
empty. The traditional explanation of the 
empty tomb seems to me to be supported 
by what written evidence there is. Any 
alternative explanation looks to be based 
quite simply on the proposition that 
anything, however implausible, is intellect- 
ually more respectable than accepting a 
miracle. Belief in the Resurrection fact 
and its redemptive meaning is nowhere 
better expressed than in these words from 
G K Chesterton’s Everlasting Man: 


‘On the third day the friends of 
Christ coming at daybreak... found the 
grave empty and the stone rolled away. 

In varying ways they realised the new 
wonder; but even they hardly realised that 
the world had died in the night. What 
they were looking at was the first day of 4 
new creation, with a new heaven and a 
new earth; and in a semblance of the 
gardener God walked again in the garden, 


in the cool not of the evening but the 
dawn.’ 


"ROP 


The Wider Family 


India 


Since our Diamond Jubilee Appeal closed, 
readers have been asking for news of the 
Health Centre at Pannikampatti. The 
Director has written a short progress note 
in this issue (see “Your Letters’). We 
thought you would like us to devote this 
section to some pictures of the Centre’s 
formal opening on 4 December last and to 
a few short extracts from a letter recently 
received from Mr Ignatius D Asirvatham, 
of Madras, member of the Executive 
Committee of Toc H South India. 


Formal opening by the Secretary of the 
Diocese. 


Mr Asirvatham writes: 


. Mr Soundara Pandiyan and J hope 
to go to Tiruchy next week and get to- 


gether a Committee to manage the Centre. 


Their chief job will be to find suitable 
doctors to go to Pannikampatti when Mrs 
Stephens is unable to do so and to help 


raise funds for the running of the Centre. .” 


‘Now that the District authorities are free 
from the work involved in relief works, 
we hope they would be'free to attend to 
the alienation of the 4.09 acre site to 
Toc H India...’ 


The opening ceremony: the local 
member of the Madras Legislative 
Assembly presiding. 


‘Before we can move to the 4.09 acre site, 
the land has to be enclosed, well dug and 


water supply laid on... We may be able 
to provide a protected water supply to a 
large number of under privileged families 
who have no wells of their own. A tap on 
the road, outside the Centre, will be a 
boon to many road users during the hot 
weather.’ 


‘The Nagapattinam Branch (of Toc H) 
want to help a few families who have lost 
their all during the recent cyclone. They 
have asked other units in Suse to help 
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First blood pressure check. 


After the formal opening. 


them... I think they will raise enough 
to provide about 30 families with cooking 
vessels and bedding...’ 


‘We are now spending Rs 300 and more 
per month on taxis taking Dr Mrs Stephen 
to Pannikampatti. If we have a suitable 
diese! vehicle, we can have the doctor 
visiting . . . oftener and also have a vehicle 
for taking patients to hospitals in the 
town ... With not much difference in the 
running cost. We are also trying to get a 
refrigerator to keep vaccines in...’ 


ATH WELFARE CENTR Din 
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Rev E J B Jones 
North Wales and North 
West Regional Padre 


NOT ALL OUR FAULT! 


lt was by no accident that Christianity 
made great strides in its earliest years. 
After all, it had the answer to so much 
that troubled people as a result of hered- 
ity and environment — who they were and 
where they lived. Our own problems are 
slight compared to what made ‘a life fit 
for the dignity of man’ impossible to a 
pagan slave living long ago in some licen- 
tious Mediterranean city. (1 wish I could 
believe that heredity and environment 
would make things easier for those who 
come after us.) 

We in Toc H are called on to 
‘listen always to the views of others, to 
find our own convictions, and to go on to 
influence public opinion, so that conflict 
may be lessened by sympathetic and intel- 
ligent understand’. And this is probably 
where heredity and environment make 
things so difficult for most of us. Time 
and time again I have had to remind my- 
self of that dear old lady who is alleged to 
have audibly muttered as she set out for 
an election meeting, ‘they say that ] am 
biased — and here ] go, setting out with a 
perfectly open mind, to listen to what I 
know is utter bunkum!’ 

Many years ago | happened to be 
sitting next to a man of very extreme 
political views, at a meeting of a student 
film society. I forget the film’s title — 
but recall that my companion thought it 
the very best film he had ever seen; (it 
confirmed every clause in his political 
credo!). On the following day, I hap- 
pened to meet the secretary of the film 
society, who asked me my opinion of the 
film. ] admitted that despite its un- 
doubted technical merits, I had lost track 
of its story about halfway through. ‘Not 
surprising’, he replied, ‘as a matter of fact, 
the operator got the reels mixed up!’ 


The greatest contribution of Toc H 
to many a member is the provision of a 
forum where he may hear many good (and 
some bad) points of view. This helps so 
much at a time when we are constantly 
being bombarded by propaganda, subtle 
or blatant. . 

I remember little of my history 
tutor’s teaching except two of his asides: 
(a) ‘Have you noticed how income level 
influences a man’s opinions more than any 
other factor?’ and (b) ‘In argument, 
always give your opponent an honourable 
way of escape. Preface your objection 
with, “There is much in what you say, 
BUT...” This avoids a bad tempered 
confrontation. I have seen this magic 
work in so many branch meetings down 
the years. We Christians are rightly taught 
to hate the sin but love the sinner. It is 
but an extension of the same principle 
when we reject an argument but welcome 
its advocate! And each time it marks a 
small Christian victory over heredity and 
environment. 


Finding our own convictions is pro- 


bably harder for us than for any previous 
generation. The very nature of news, 
which must report only the unusual, tends 
to distort the mental picture we have of 
the world, its morals and its politics. (A 
Toc H branch might well be enlivened if a 
dog bit the chairman — but it would only 
hit the headlines if the chairman bit the 
dog!) Fairmindedness is not made easier 
for us by the need of television producers 


to present always a neatly packaged photo- 


genic answer to most of mankind’s prob- 
lems inside half an hour. (The quickness 
of the ‘plant’ can often deceive the eye — 
and the brain.) And always there is the 
complication that the mass media must 
echo the popular opinion if they are not 
to commit commercial or statistical 
suicide. 
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IN BRIEF... 


Hi More editorial apologies! I'm afraid | 
allowed two errors to slip into the Bordon 
article on p13 (!) of the January issue, 
Among the ‘Special Thoughts’, day 17 
should read “Toc H in Mid-Eastern Region’ 
and day 25 ‘Work with children ang 
young people’. Never mind, let’s keep 


praying! 


B Following the appeal in our November 
issue for Friends of Port Penrhyn, some 
£350 and 12 Deeds of Covenant have been 
received. Givers range from Southampton 
to Swaziland! One member in the Isle of 
Wight has given a Mirror Class Sailing 
Dinghy which is now on site at Port 
Penrhyn. Well done! New friends should 
write to: J MacMillan, 63 Briary Bank, 
Briary Road, Rippleside, Portishead, 
Avon. 


B Alexandra Rose Day started in 1912 
with the object of raising funds to assist 
hospitals, nursing associations and other 
organisations whose activities benefit a 
number of groups such as the aged, the 
infirm, the handicapped and others. Rose 
Day Headquarters arrange with Local 
Authorities the places at which collections 
may be held, and then they offer these 
places to charities of whose objects they 
approve. A charity may benefit from the 
money collected only if it is approved (as 
we are) and only if it takes part in collect- 
ing the money (as we do). Rose Day is 
grateful for the help given in this way by 
Toc H. 

The list of places at which Toc H 
has been asked to help in 1978 was issued 
last year and Rose Day Headquarters have 
been told of those places which Toc H 
will organise. A considerable number of 
places is still available and branches that 
have not yet decided to take part are 
urged to do so if at all possible, advising 
either their Regional Executive or Toc H 
Headquarters at Wendover. Of the money 
collected the Charity arranging the col- 
lection keeps 874%, as only 12%, plus 
cost of roses is required by Rose Day 
Headquarters. 


E For the past eight months some 15 
members of W Worthing Women’s Branch 
have helped man a charity shop for the 
British Polio Fellowship. Takings in this 
busy high street shop passed £8,000 in 
the first six months. The Fellowship have 
a specially designed hotel in Worthing 
which takes some full time residents but 
also offers holidays to polio sufferers. In 
the grounds are chalets which enable 
residents to keep some of their personal 
belongings around them and to hold on to 
alittle privacy. Well done, Worthing! 
/continued 


E Rosa Anderson (Edinburgh 75 Branch) 
is one of only five persons selected for 
the 1977 Lothian Awards. These silver 
medal awards are given annually to mark 
outstanding community service or indiv- 
idual achievement. Rosa, a Toc H mem- 
ber for almost 50 years, was a founder 
member of the branch at South 
Queensferry and remained an active mem- 
ber there until the branch closed. Her 
award was for her continuous work 

with the Girl Guide and Brownie move- 
ment since 1920 but she is still actively 
involved in many other community tasks. 
She is now in her 70s yet one of her reg- 
ular jobs is cutting grass and tidying gar- 
dens for elderly people! We all send Rosa 
our warm congratulations and very best 
wishes. 


| Congratulations, too, are the order of 
the day for James Small (Middlesbrough 
Branch) on the award of MBE for his 
work for the handicapped with Cleveland 
County Council. James, blind since birth, 
has helped fellow blind people all his life. 
After training at the Royal Blind School 
(Edinburgh), he worked for 11 years asa 
home teacher for the blind. He then 
trained as a social worker and from 1968 
has been a social worker'with the blind. 
He is also a committee member of 
Cleveland’s ‘talking newspaper’. 


Broadwater Branch (Worthing, Sussex) 
report a successful guest night, aimed 
mainly at spreading knowledge of the 
Movement in the town. Mayor, Mayoress 
and Councillors attended and Rev ‘Polly’ 


Perkins addressed an attentive audience of 


some 50 guests. ‘Polly’ is to be congrat- 
ulated on his self possession, since a very 
large model of a Toc H lamp was perched 
prominently (and precariously!) just 
above his head. The branch is now in- 
volved in the essential “follow up’ to the 
meeting. Already one of the Councillors 
has produced two volunteers (sponsored 
by Beechams Laboratory) to help with 
the 1978 District project for providing 

a holiday for 2] handicapped people. 


S Some branches have already paid for 
Personal Accident Insurance cover for 
1978, at the rate of 10 pence per person 
per annum but many branches have still 
not done so. All are urged to send the 
appropriate sum to Headquarters at 
Wendover as soon as possible. 


‘She’s the sort of person who always lives 
for others; you can tell the others by their 


hunted expression.’ 
CS Lewis 


MONEY MATTERS 


WHAT HAVE THEY (!) DONE WITH THE £2,000,000? 


This question was asked at the 1977 Central Council. 

Through the democratic process of election we elect our Central Executive 
Committee who in turn elect the Finance Committee, so if the question had been 
phrased ‘What have we done with the money?’, I could understand it. 

The following figures will show how the proceeds of the sale of 15 Trinity 
Square have been used in the overall finances of the Movement. 

Cash Inflow: 15 Trinity Square 
Sales of other Property 


£2,000,000 
407,148 


Sales of Investments 85,046 £2,492,194 
Cash Outflow: Purchases of Property 429,113 

Purchases of Investments 1,347,691 

Short Term Deposit 700.000 £2,476,804 


Balance transferred to current account 
to meet the day to day running costs of 
the Movement £ 16390 
During the year ended 31 March 1977 we had to transfer £100,000 into our current 
account and during the first nine months of this year a further £275,000 has been 
transferred into our current account. 
So the answer to the question is that, from the £2,000,000, £390,390 has been 
used to keep our heads above water and the remainder is in property or investments. 
During this period of our history inflation has galloped and our own self 
assessment giving has not in any way kept up with it. I am always, therefore, asking 
myself the question: ‘What would we have done if we had not sold Trinity Square?’ 
Perhaps someone might like to tell me! 


George Barnett 
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busy branch works regularly with the 
local Red Cross Detachment, each giving 
strength to the other. The photograph 
shows branch members with some of their 


Henstridge (Somerset) Branch has 
recently celebrated its 25th birthday with 
a Thanksgiving and Rededication Service 
(conducted by Rev Jack Swingler, the 


branch’s padre for the past 24 years) and 
reception with a birthday cake made and 


| presented on the night by the Blackmore 


Vale District Chairman. This small but 


guests: the cake is being cut by its baker, 
Pauline Hinder and the branch chairman, 
Fred Marsh. 


Photo: Portsmouth Guardian 
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Ryde Youth Centre was a hive of activity 
recently when Ryde (IOW) Joint Branch 
mounted their second annual combined 


Photo: Bedford County Press 


Biggleswade Branch recently held another 
highly successful ‘Bonanza’, There were 
about a dozen stalls, competitions, a 
fortune teller and raffles and a grand 


Photo: Rochdale Observer 


Hectic buying at a recent Toc H fair in 


Rochdale Town Hall (Lancs). Cyril 
Smith MP (not in the picture!) was one 
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charities fair, A very wide range of local 
charities were represented and the oper- 
ation raised almost £600. 


í k 
draw. There was a record attendance, a 
busy and happy Saturday afternoon and 
a substantial profit. 


” 


raffles raised more than £400. 


of the guests. § kilfully planned Stalls and 


Last 
national Toc H project to help clear a 
stretch of beautiful coastline in South 
Wales designated as a conservation area 
under the Heritage Coasts scheme. There 
were volunteers from all over Britain and 
one from Holland too. This photo was 
taken near Llantwit Major. The project 
is mnaning again this year for two weeks 
in the summer, if youre interested! 


Action Men! 


In February’s ‘In Brief’, we gave an 
account of Magpies, tlic lates! voung 
people’s Toc H group to send us news. 
This lively Southampton based group is 
really getting airborne. Their plans 
include painting and decorating for Solent 
Veteran Seafarers, building an adventure 
playground, a concert party for the 
elderly and a series of fun events to help 
members to know one another better. 
All their pictures are ‘action’ pictures! 


- -—— 


Photos: Chris Hobby 


OBITUARY 


We regret to announce the death of the 
following members: 


In December: Mignon M Bill (Minster-in- 
Sheppey), Harold D Birch (Sheffield), 
Elizabeth A Davidson (Nairn), Russel J 
Down (Plymouth), Lilian H Harris 
(Gravesend) E W ‘Ted’ Law (Manchester 
Central), Angus P Lillecrapp (Australia), 
Beatrice A Martyn (Leicester), John E J 
Martyn (Looe), Helen Perks (Coventry), 
Gladys Peacock (Woking), William 
Roberts (Pwllheli), Mildred [ Seekings 
(Dover), W LM John Wilson (West 


Somerset District), Ruby Wood (Exmouth) 


In January: George L Chew (Great 
Harwood), John E Cornish (Wellington), 
J Cliff Jones (Southampton District), 
Hilda Owen (RHHI) 


We give thanks for their lives 


Ken Prideaux-Brune 


The phrase ‘voluntary organisations’ 
covers an enormous range of societies 
from large, national bodies employing 
highly qualified professional social 
workers to local tenants’ associations. 
This diversity was the major problem fac- 
ing the members of the Wolfenden Com- 
mittee in preparing their recently pub- 
lished report The Future of Voluntary 
Organisations *, The 200 page report 
(together with nearly 100 pages of 
appendices) is a valuable work of refer- 
ence even if the number of comments 
directly relevant to us is inevitably limited. 

The Committee attempted, by 
means of a survey, to estimate the volume 
of voluntary effort in Britain today. The 
results of the survey suggest that some- 
thing like S million people give some form 
of voluntary service during the year; and 
that in the region of 16 million man hours 
are given each week. Rough and ready as 
such figures must inevitably be they give 
some indication of the scale and the im- 
portance of the work undertaken by 
volunteers. 

‘We reject’ says the Report, ‘the 
cynical assumption that anybody who is 
active in this way is simply building up an 
ego or giving sops to conscience; and we 
deplore the use of the word“do-gooder” 
as a term of hostility or contempt. On the 
the contrary, we assert that there is such a 
thing as altruism. Ever since the time of 
the Good Samaritan (and, doubtless, 
before that) there have been people who 
simply want to help other people“not 
with the hope of gaining aught, nor seck- 
ing a reward”. Most of them would not 
understand introspection or self-examin- 
ation about motive. They just want to do 
what they can to help somebody else . . . 
The point is that there are millions of such 
people in our society; and one of the most 


encouraging features of that society is the 
growing evidence of this quality in its 
younger members.’ 

The figures given by the Commit- 
tee include only those who offer service 
under the auspices of an organisation. 
But that, of course, is only part of the 
total. One of the most valuable features 
of the Report is its stress on the import- 
ance of the informal caring that takes 
place within families and between neigh- 
bours. This kind of spontaneous help is 
unpublicised and taken for granted. 
Nobody can estimate its volume, but in 
many situations it is the prime source of 
help. ‘There would seem to be a good 
case,’ says the Report, ‘for both statutory 
and voluntary organisations... to 
develop policies which more consistently 
and deliberately support the informal 
system.” 

| would want to put the point 
more strongly. Too often in discussions 
about the relationship between volunteers 
and professionals the emphasis seems to 
be placed on the ways in which volunteers 
can help social workers to do their job. 
This seems to imply that caring is a matter 
primarily for those who have been spec- 
ially trained, with the rest of us being 
allowed to help occasionally and on strict 
conditions. [ believe, conversely, that the 
prime responsibility for caring rests on 
relatives, neighbours and friends — on all 
of us — and that the task of the expert is, 
by encouragement and support, to enable 
us to fulfil our responsibilities more effect- 
ively. That is not to devalue the role of 
the professional; it is to give him the 
opportunity of making more effective use 
of his expertise. 

The Report does not accept that 
there is a widespread breaking down of 
the sense of community. In some com- 
munities breakdown is obvious and 
dramatic; other communities, says the 
Report, ‘are slowly and less dramatically 
being built up’. What is clear to the 
Committee is that if the system of in- 
formal care is to be strengthened it must 
be deliberately encouraged. The strength- 
ening and encouragement of this kind of 
natural, spontaneous caring has been, and 
remains, a fundamental part of the 
purpose of Toc H. 


*Published by Croom Helm, 2-10 St 
John’s Road, London SW11. £6.50 
Paperback £2.95 


Some 20 years ago, Dorothy Woolley had 
a vision. Teaching in a prep school, she 
had a spastic pupil. As if his disability 
(combined with epilepsy) were not handi- 
cap enough, he also had severe reading 
difficulties which became worse when he 
was sent to a remedial teacher whose 
methods were unfamiliar to him. At the 
age of 12, he was sent by his near desper- 
ate parents to an unorthodox boarding 
school which simply added unhappiness 
to his other problems. 


Dorothy’s deep concern for this boy and 
her growing friendship with his parents 
showed her the huge gaps in the LEA pro- 
vision for the physically handicapped — 
especially for those of above average int- 
elligence. Where ‘special’ schools foi 
these children existed at all, they were 
usually mixed ability schools which 
brought together the whole intelligence 
range from the brightest to the ESN. 
Dorothy dreamed of a school adapted for 
them; one in which they could develop 
to the limits of their physical and mental 
capacities without being distracted by 
rooms inaccessible to wheelchairs, light 


Boar butiding 
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Archers. Dorothy Woolley and her partner David aret 


switches they couldn’t reach, taps they 
couldn’t turn on and the myriad other 
problems of unsuitable design. 


Then, in 1956, Dorothy met a young man 
(David) who, at the age of 19, had been 
disabled by a wartime tank training accid- 
ent and had been paralysed from the waist 
down ever since. Despite his handicaps, 
he had taken a degree at Cambridge and 
started to train as a doctor — only to find 
that he had TB. He was cured of TB but 
too late to resume his medical training. 
David had the same dream of starting a 
school for boys of high intelligence who 
were frustrated by severe physical handi- 
cap. Together Dorothy and David set out 
to translate their vision into reality. This 
great little book tells the full story of 
their journey, starting without money or 
influence but driven on by a faith which 
led them to take ‘what seemed to every- 
body else to be quite unjustifiable risks.’ 


In early 1958, Dorothy used a small 
legacy to acquire Farley Castle — an 18th 
century battlemented ‘folly’, set in large 
and beautiful grounds near Arborfield in 
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Berkshire. She and David took it over as 
joint Principals with just one pupil — the 
same boy who had first inspired the vision 
and was by this time 16 years old. (He iş 
now a film cameraman.) 


I hope that you'll buy the book and read 
for yourself the whole story of the 
growth of this remarkable school from 
those humble beginnings to its takeover 
in 1965 by the Berkshire LEA. In his 
foreword, Douglas Bader says, ‘This is an 
exhilarating book.’ But it is much more 
than that: there is a fascinating story on 
every page. There is the moving faith of 
the founders, battling with bureaucracy 
and overcoming all the frightening prob- 
lems of the early days; the succession of 
unusual cooks, nurses and teachers; the 
enormous support given by parents, local 
residents and the Governors (headed until 
his death by Derek McCulloch — ‘Uncle 
Mac’); above all, the remarkable growth 
of the children, many of whom we meet. 
For good measure, in a mid-book chapter 
she calls ‘The Problem’, we get Dorothy 
Woolley’s very practical understanding of 
handicapped children and their needs and 


of our attitudes towards them. Along the 
way, we see the patient build up of out- 
side visits (including regular trips abroad) 
and an impressive list of academic schieve- 
ments (still going on), including HNDs in 
Business Studies and arts and science 
degrees. The school is now 40 strong and 
there is a flourishing Old Boys’ 
Association! 


What I found most remarkable in the 
whole story was the deliberate concent- 
ration of devoted staff on the careful 
building up of personal relationships and, 
in these terms, the quite astonishing suc- 
cesses they achieved. To illustrate these 
successes, | cannot do better than quote 
directly from two of the boys. 


First, Keith, one of the school’s earliest 
pupils, a round blue eyed merry little 
boy with a caliper on one legand...a 
metal rod going up to the back of his head 
and a frame under his jaw to hold his head 
in the correct position. Because he fell so 
frequently his mother insisted that he 
wore a riding hat, and because his arms 
and shoulders were too weak to raise him- 
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self when he fell, there was a sort of suit- 
case handle on the back of his brace... 
to haul him to his feet.’ Keith, a non- 
stop talker, developed talents in writing, 
painting and music. He has since hitch- 
hiked to a Cornwall pop festival in his 
electric wheelchair, squatted in London 
and played as a registered musician in a 
fringe theatre. While he was still at school, 
an older pupil, Nick, went into hospital 
for a foot operation and died from an 
unsuspected heart condition. Some time 
later, this poem was found in Keith’s 
locker: 


‘He died and was cremated last term, 

after the long journey to Greece, 

after having a university entrance 
accepted. 

Nick died, a heart attack near the end. 

He came round once for so we heard), 

then fell into death's sweet sleep, 

never to return, never to speak again, 

never to see the living. 

“Boys, Nick has died this morning...” 

The shock hit each dear, there was a 
silence, 

a break to count one’s thoughts. 


(The story of Hephaistos* School) by 
Dorothy Woolley. with a foreword by 
Sir Douglas Bader CBE DSO DFC 


“Nick has died”, the words repeated 
themselves 

like a deep, dark, ever churning bell. 

We knew we would die sometime, 

we knew that sometime he would too. 

But not now, not now. 

No! no! Until the truth sunk in, 

peopled walked in a daydream, 

some stood still. 

“We didn’t know he was even ill." 

Yes, Nick is dead.’ 


Edmund, a spastic Old Boy, wrote to 
Dorothy: 


‘_../ want to explain to the boys that 

they are part of a crusade... to educate 

the rest of society to an awareness that 

the disabled can be their equals in every 
> 

way. 


‘You cannot imagine how frequently 
people have said to me that they are 
astonished by how little my disability 
affects my life... That is something I 
credit to you and the school. It seems 
that I have in my power to make a lot of 
people happier by just being myself. ze A 


You can buy copies of this book from the 
author at: 5 Arborfield Court, Arbortield, 
near Reading, Berks. The price is SESO 


a copy and all profits go to the Derek 
McCulloch Fund) a charity to provide 
amenities for the boys which the EEAS 
are unable to give 


Vulcan 
was the god of fire and 
smith to the gods The son of Zeus 
and Hera, he was flung from heaven dur 
of their quarrels and was crippled 
by landing hard ona volcanic fiand. 
Despite his physical handicap, he shiek to 
his trade as a smith and (according 10 
Homer} made such magnificent objects 
as Agamemnon $ sceptre and Achilles 

He was also famed for his great 


ek mythology, Hephaistos 
the Romans 
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Dave a baby 


1978 


In 1978 The Spastics Society intends to 
mount a campaign which will bring to 
light some of the facts about the birth of 
handicapped children in this country. 
Our record of infant and perinatal mort- 
ality (and handicap) is not good. In 1960 
British infant mortality was 22% lower 
than that in France: in 1972 the French 
rate was 10% lower than ours. In 1960 
the rates in England and Wales and in 
Finland were the same: by 1972 the 
Finnish rate was 30% lower. In 1962 the 
rates in Japan and Scotland were equal; 
by 1972 the Japanese rate was nearly 40% 
lower. Cuts in health service expenditure 
have not aided this record. 


It is estimated that 40% of all handicaps 
could be prevented if all known methods 
were applied to every mother. We hear 
now that this country is coming to a 
period of new prosperity: the Govern- 
ment must be made to see this area of 
health care as a major financial priority. 


The problem is not solved simply by in- 
creasing investment and expanding staff. 
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Skelmorlie & Wemyss Bay Joint Branch (A Jrshire) entertained 140 senior citizens I 
of the audience with a chicken!) The picture shows the branch at rehearsal. We are 
Macrae {extreme right) was accepted by the company as a chorus girl! 


“Gampaign 


The public must be made aware of their 
responsibilities to themselves and to their 
future children. They must learn, for 
example, of the dangers of smoking 
during pregnancy and of the absolute 
necessity of attending antenatal clinics. 
(The perinatal death rate, closely corre- 
lated to the rate of handicap, is five times 
higher in the children of mothers remiss 
about seeking antenatal care.) Other 
measures are needed to aid mothers who 
have financial and perhaps nutritional or 
other problems. (The perinata! mortality 
rate in social class 2 is 7.5 per 1000 births, 
in social class 5 it is 27.6 per 1000 births, 
in unsupported mothers it is a staggering 
37.5 per 1000 births.) 

The Spastics Society needs support in this 
campaign and help in spreading these 
facts. You can all help by supporting a 
petition and by a postal lobby of your 
MP; by gathering information about your 
local natal facilities: by using your local 
contacts to gather support for the cam- 
paign: by supporting the national demon- 
stration on 23 April 1978 (timed for 
11.30 am in Trafalgar Square). 


BG Peet 


WELCOME 


The following branches elected new 
members during January: 


— Aquarius (Warrington) Joint Group 
Duns (m), Swansea West (j) 

— Lindley (m), Westham (w) 

— Chalfonts (w), Clacton-on-Sea (m), 
Crawley (m), Crewkerne (j), 
Criccieth (m), Durdham Down (m), 
Hunstanton (w), Leamington Spa 
(m), Leicester (w), Long Clawson 
(m), Margate (w), South East Herts 
District, Tower Hill (j), Treforest 
(m), Warrington & District Youth 
Action (j) Group, Wem (j) 
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A warm welcome to 31 new members. 


These are among our best selling lines 
and we have had to replace stock. 
Prices of course have gone up again 
and we shall need to sell the new 
badges at £2 each (including postage). 
Please send your orders to Wendover. 


—— 


o a variety concert (and presented each member 
delighted to report that staff member Gordon 


Compassionate 
Friends „su, 


Gina Vianney has been a compulsive writer ever since she could hold a pen: she has 
also worked in research and made guest appearances on radio and TV. Her father 

was 2 Nonconformist minister — for 28 years chaplain in the NE to the British Sailors’ 
Society. He had a high regard for Toc H and frequently addressed branches and 
groups. Gina herself became a Catholic in 1950 (she was then a nurse) and says that 
she and her father, so far from being rivals, saw themselves as ‘partners for the Lord’. 
In 1971, Martin, fifth of her seven children, died of cancer and changed the course of 
her life. She was Icft alone to bring up six children, to nurse an invalid mother and to 


keep faith with Martin. Since then she has concentrated on ‘righting the distorted 

image of Christianity in the mass media’. ‘How to face life as it is, seems the most 

tortuous question of the people of this nation,’ she says. ‘Christ is the answer.’ 
Starting in our next issue, Gina will be writing a regular column under the 


general title ‘Family Matters’. 


A little girl was knocked down in the 
road and killed. A few weeks later the 
mother developed a stammer, went to see 
a doctor. ‘Oh, come along now,’ he said 
abruptly, ‘we can’t have this. You'll have 
to learn to cope. Life is full of ups and 
downs. Just take your grief and throw it 
out of the window.’ He offered to put 
her on drugs. She came away from the 
crowded surgery worse than ever, and still 
with a stammer. 

That doctor was not uncaring, or 
callous. He was busy and had limited re- 
sources, Where was she to ‘learn’, and 
whose job was it to teach that woman to 
cope? There is no prescription for a 
broken heart, and no surgery for a woman 
who just wants to weep. For such as 
these a Society known as the Compassion- 
ate Friends came into being. 

It began in 1968 at a Coventry 
hospital where two boys lay dying. One 
had cancer; the other had been thrown 
from his cycle on the way to school and 
had serious head injuries. They had never 
met. Their parents did not know each 
other. 

Within a few days the boys died. 
The parents were introduced by Simon 
Stephens, the hospital chaplain, and a 
warm friendship developed. Over the 
next year their ability to share the sorrow 
and so completely understand one another 
was found to have great healing power. 
They gave each other not only an 
unashamed emotional release and a sus- 
tenance through the darkest hours, but 
also hope for the future and the necessary 
courage to face life again. 11 occurred to 
them, and to the Chaplain, that in the 
industrial city where they lived hundreds 
of families were struggling to adjust to 
such tragedy. They felt they could help. 

So in January 1969 six founder 
members met and drew up their aim: to 
offer friendship and understanding to any 
person, regardless of colour or creed, who 
finds himself or herself heartbroken and 
socially isolated by the death of a child. 

They set up a ‘Samaritan’ service, 


so as to be available by telephone day or 
night. They visited and wrote letters, 

assuring stricken parents that the wound 
would heal, and life would take up again. 

They knew so well the silent house, 
the toys pushed hurriedly away, the 
cheerful voice no longer shouting ‘Mum’, 
as a child came in from school. They 
knew the test of faith, the angry hurt, the 
bitter cries and protest of ‘Why ME?’. 
They knew the anguish of very real guilt 
in the agony of ‘Why didn’t 1 go with him 
that day?’, 

Some bereaved parents have never 
in their lives been so moved, at depth, 
and don’t know what to do with the 
result. Sublimated, such rebellion can 
cause illness later, and is never really re- 
solved: it recurs with every reminder. 
Nervous reaction is common, as is mental 
illness and even attempted suicide. 

It is a shock to the system and 
like any other can be delayed. Short term 
help through the crisis is sometimes 
enough. Others will need friends for life. 

The principle of this work is that 
of ‘like to like’ and the group therapy of 
Alcoholics Anonymous, where old ‘cases’ 
help the new. The missionary aspect is 
in the discovery of new families all over 
the country and the world who have never 
seen the principle in operation and don’t 
realise that it works. 

No matter how inarticulate and 
untrained the volunteers, there is a bond 
in the suffering that enables them to reach 
immediate understanding and often silent 
sympathy is all that isnecded. It soon 
became evident this was a field of psycho- 
therapy hitherto unexplored. 

This modern welfare state does not 
cater for human hearts, which heal slowly. 
The breakdown of religion and family 
life, the rapid moving away of young 
people from their parents, has left many 
with nobody to turn to; nobody with 
time and patience just to listen. Over- 
worked medical services and overstretched 
social services are for emergencies only 
and end when the child dies. 


There is a gap where volunteers are 
needed to hold a hand through an unbear- 
able ordeal. 

So the Compassionate Friends has 
become a registered charity, with a nat- 
ional committee and branches struggling 
to keep pace, ever seeking new ways of 
offering long term help after immediate 
consolation. They do not seek to com- 
pete with professionals or the clergy, but 
to supplement what they do and relieve 
them of some of it. 

It has been found that when trag- 
edy strikes, faith does make a difference. 
Where people have a working relationship 
with God, they are more ready to accept 
and adjust and look forward instead of 
back. They know and feel the child 
happy and safe in an environment of love, 
not just buried in a grave or destroyed in 
a crematorium. The work is aimed at 
service to the individual, so religion is 
never pushed on anyone, but it is a fact 
that people tend to look for God when 
they are reeling under life, and in that 
vacuum they can learn to believe. 

Membership is impossible to est- 
imate. Much of the work is private and 
personal correspondence which is highly 
confidential and revealed to nobody. The 
progress can only be gauged by the con- 
stant demand and response: in the friend- 
ships established where strangers held 
hands through the dark tunnel of grief. A 
newsletter circulates, and branch commun- 
ication is on a firm basis. 

God loving members urgently 
request your prayers, without which they 
could not continually open up their own 
memories to help others with theirs. Each 
year 20,000 more homes in this country 
alone suffer the death of a child. It is the 
aim of all of us, surely, that no parent 
should be left without human aid and 
human understanding. 


Note: If you want to write to Gina about 
‘Compassionate Friends’, I will forward 
your letters. Editor. 
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YOUR LETTERS 


RACE RELATIONS 


Whilst in total agreement with the letter 
about the National Front (January), I 
question the value of making a public 
pronouncement and thereby gaining yet 
more publicity for this divisive party. 
More than this, I believe it is a matter for 
individuals to decide upon, and then act 
on their convictions, action being far 
more important than verbal protest. 

Quite by chance I have received 
some literature from the Community and 
Race Relations Unit of the British Council 
of Churches, and J am sure individuals 
and groups who want to do something 
positive will find it useful, firstly to be- 
come far better informed themselves, and 
secondly to have something to hand on 
io Others. There is an excellent leaflet 
called The Writing on the Wall, which 
points out a few basic facts in a readily 
understandable way. There is a reprint 
of an article from the Readers Digest 
called ‘The Ugly Truth Behind the 
National Front’. And for those who want 
to do something to align themselves, there 
is a statement on ‘Racialism in Britain... 
A Time for Decision’, which makes an 
affirmation of where we stand in the light 
of the Gospel, and invites groups or indiv- 
iduals to sign and return a slip at the 
bottom of the statement, committing 
themselves to a tolerant and just society, 
freed from racism of all kinds. 

Those who are interested can write 
off and obtain these publications — and | 
suggest they also ask for the publications 
list — from the Community and Race 
Relations Unit of the British Council of 
Churches, 2 Eaton Gate, London SW1W 
OBL, sending something like 20p to cover 
costs of publications and postage. | must 
say that 1 was most encouraged to find 
such a wealth of material which would 
be of interest to all. 

l would just like to emphasise that 
l believe it is what we do and not so much 
what we say that is vital. Yes, the aims 
of Toc H are to overcome barriers 
between men, including that of race. But 
Toc H always has been, and I hope will 
continue to be made up of peop!e who 
climb over these barriers themselves rather 
than standing shouting that they shouldn’t 
be there! 


Sue Cumming 
Nottingham 


RHODESIA 


I have noticed that in Point Three 
(December 1977) Yvette Frymann again 
wandered on the wrong course. She is 
talking of old times when black people 
had not received education when | 
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thought we were talking about the real- 
ities of today. Likewise 1 am dismayed 
by C K Thompson’s ‘true facts’ (January 
1978) where he said that African parents 
pay §3.40 per half year for junior schools 
and $6.00 per term for secondary schools, 
when white parents pay $6.00 per term 
for junior school and $16.00 per term per 
child for senior school. The true facts are 
that African parents pay no less than 
$18.00 per term per child and white 
parents pay that little money because 
they are heavily subsidised by the 
Government. 

In my letter (October 1977) I 
think I pointed out that the Rhodesian 
affair is more complex than most people 
claim to understand. | think it is only fair 
to the readers if we can be open and 
honest on the subject we claim to know 
about. The figures that C K Thompson 
quotes are those propagated by the 
Government for politica] and statistical 
reasons. It would have also helped the 
readers if he had pointed out that initially 
the Government had built very few scat- 
tered Government schools mainly for the 
education of town workers’ children. 
This is where the Government used to 
meet the above expenses quoted by C K 
Thompson other than for the building of 
some few schools which it has now 
stopped. I think I can openly quote a 
personal experierce for my parents had 
to pay every cent for the education of my 
sisters and brothers, as well as my own, 
up to secondary schoo]. The same re- 
mains true today for every African parent. 

Yvette Frymann still appears ignor- 
ant of the fact that there are more educ- 
ated blacks than there are whites in 
Rhodesia today, and she is probably not 
aware that the Rhodesian Government 
rules by the barrel of the gun. She has 
tried to emphasise that illiterate people 
cannot vote, and yet of the three elections 
I have witnessed in this country I have 
not yet seen any restrictions made on the 
2% million illiterate white people in this 
country! She talks of the radio network 
not covering the whole of Rhodesia and 
yet one can easily tune in to the 
Rhodesian broadcasts in neighbouring 
countries. Worse still, she does not appear 
to know how a person qualifies for a vote 
in Rhodesia so may I remind her that 
there are two voting rolls: ‘A’ Roll for 
whites and ‘B’ Roll for anybody else, To 
qualify for ‘A’ Roll one’s earnings should 
total up to £792 pa ie £66 per monthOR 
have property worth £1,650; £528 pa ie 
£44 per month OR have Property worth 
£l 100 plus full primary education; £330 
pa ie £25 per month OR have Property 
worth £550 plus four year secondary 
education. 


I hope this will convince Yvette 
Frymann and others that education as 
most people in this country understand it 
does not count for voting in Rhodesia, 
Instead it is money and material things 
rather than reasoning that is considered 
by the Smith regime. 

I would have hoped that people of 
normal common sense would simply need 
to put policies to the nation in simple de- 
fined terms and invite people to ration- 
ally argue about them before asking them 
to express an opinion through voting. 
This would enable even a blind person 
who has never received an education to 
say what is required of him. 

| may still not have convinced 
Yvette Frymann and friends of all the 
injustices being practised by the Govern- 
ment they are trying to defend but I 
would wish to take this opportunity of 
thanking them for speaking their minds 
and for their contributions. 


Jephais T Mavangira 
Birmingham 


This correspondence is now closed — 
Editor 


THE FOURTH POIN; 


Sue Leigh’s letter, in November, and those 
which have followed seem to me to be an 
attempt to put the boot on the wrong 
foot. 

I recall that as long ago as 1931, 
we in District Committee and Area Pilot 
conferences, were solemnly arguing as to 
whether Toc H could accept, as members, 
people whose faiths were not our own. 
The conclusion we reached, then -- and I 
think it applies equally forcefully nearly 
50 years later — was that if the ‘culprit’ 
was prepared to accept Toc H, and per- 
haps only three of its Four Points, Toc H 
should be brave enough to accept the 
‘stranger’, and the help he could afford. 
Toc II, being strong on friendship, might 
even gain by having within its member- 
ship devout followers of other ‘roads’. 

Even though we may be — in fact 
we must be — sure that our road is the 
most direct, dare we assume that other 
ways may not ultimately reach the city 
of God? So long as our fellow travellers 
do not attempt to demagnetise our 
Compass, why should we deny them any 
help, or comfort Toc H can afford? They 
might even decide, along the way, to join 
Our caravan. So, let us beware lest we 
bewilder them with the strange differ- 
ences between ‘our Baptists’, ‘our Anglo- 
Catholics’ and the 1001] other variations 
between ‘.. . those who profess and call 
themselves Christians...’ 
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If men of other faiths can tolerate 
us enough to want to join us, far be it 
from us to hesitate to accept them. 


Philip H Carter 
Cranleigh, Surrey 


Referring to Dorothy Burlingham’s letter 
in the January issue, there was indeed a 
long Central Council debate in 1928 
(fully reported in the Toc H Journal) but 
the point was not whether Unitarians 
could become full members. We have 
always been glad to accept them as such, 

The question debated was whether 
it was proper to appoint Unitarian 
ministers as branch padres and as Dorothy 
Burlingham says, the result of the voting 
was ‘no’. I agree — branch padres are or 
should be teachers of Christianity and the 
Unitarian Church denies the divinity of 
Christ. 


Mayne Elson 
Tring, Herts 


THE EXTRA COMMANDMENT 


Reference the padre’s excellent article in 
January’s Point Three on ‘The Extra 
Commandment’, ie love towards man — 
the Biblical ‘Thy neighbour’. 

I suggest that the padre’s 
sentiments are fully emphasised in the 
letter on page ten of the same Point Three 
by John Lasser, a Jew. In this he maintains 
that his being a Jew is no obstacle to his 
being a Toc H member. I entirely agree 
with him. The Biblical love starts with 
tolerance. From tolerance of all those 
with whom we come into contact love 
can develop, irrespective of their religion 
— if they have one. 

I spent the first 30 years of my 
life in the old Indian Army — living and 
serving with Sikhs, Mohammedans, Hindus. 
None of them were Christians but very 
many of them lived up to the padre’s 
extra cominandment, although they had 
never heard of it. Tolerance is the vital 
link missing in the modern world and only 
by its constant use can extreme opinions 
such as those of the National Front on the 
one side and Marxism on the other be 
eliminated and the world move towards 
a more tolerant and thus happier way of 
life. 


Raymond Johnson 
St Agnes, Cornwall 


POINT THREE 


Tim Day and three others write in the 
January Point Three calling upon the 
CEC to make it clear that Toc H finds the 
policies of the National Front abhorrent. 


If the CEC is to start denouncing those 
whose policies we find abhorrent, where 
are we to stop? We should certainly 
denounce the Communists after their 
appalling record, Trotskyites and 
purveyors of drugs and pornography. It 
would be a continuing process as each 


new movement of which we disapprove 
started up! 


John Gwynne 
Cirencester, Glos 


CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME 


The Jubilee profits were divided between 
Penrhyn and Pannikampatti. Equally? 
There was, in 1977, much good stuff on 
Rhodesia, S Africa, Uganda, New Zealand, 
and on Colsterdale, Dor Knap, Clayton 
House and, nearly every month, Penrhyn, 
especially and naturally when the Queen 
opened it, with photographs of Her 
Majesty, and of the most portrayed mem- 
ber since Tubby — KPB (12 at a rough 
count). But nowhere, even in the Report, 
can I find that South Indian town with 
the funny name. Did I guess right when I 


WHERE TO START? 


Spending my lunch time in a room used 
by Toc H is the way I came across Point 
Three. 

The theme of ‘service’ runs 
through each news item. Sympathy and 
help are given in many different ways, 
mainly to the physically and mentally 
disabled. As I hold the opinion that a 
great amount of public effort is wasted 
in this way, I thought here was an opport- 
unity of expressing my views to a group 
of people so active as Toc H. 

I am all for bringing comfort and 
as much happiness as possible to al! 
afflicted people as a matter of course. 
What I want is for the thought, energy 
and drive that builds bigger and better 
help systems, to go further and ask ‘Why _ 
are these people ill, and how can we 
prevent their numbers increasing?’ 

It was after a personal loss that I 
became inquisitive as to just how effective 
our medical system was. I found that 
Cancer Research funds get very rich, but 
in over 50 years have produced no cure. 
Always the promise of a big breakthrough 


earmarked my ex-builder’s mite to abroad? just around the corner. Arthritis and 


Surely Pannikampatti is not a ghost village 
yet? 


Archie Baxter 
Macclesfield, Cheshire 


Director’s note: The first £2,500 of the 
Jubilee Appeal Fund was earmarked for 
Toc H India’s scheme for establishing a 
Health Centre in Pannikampatti. There 
have been a great many delays, due to 
changes in the administration of the 
Church of South India Hospital and, more 
recently, the effects of the cyclone dis- 
aster. The Health Centre has, however, 
been established in a rented building pend- 
ing the construction of new premises. It 
was opened in December and first reports 
say that it is making a very valuable 
contribution. 


KEEP THAT LINK 


Toc H has lost many members because 
they feel that they are not now able to 
take part in the more active projects. 
Perhaps it is worthwhile remembering 
that the small individual ‘job’ although 
perhaps not so spectacular is still the 
heart of Toc H. 

Bexhill, in common with other 
branches has members that might have 
given up years ago but they carry on 
because they know that the help they 
give is strengthened by their Toc H link. 


Joe Nicholls 
Bexhill, E Sussex 


Rheumatism are other ‘incurable’ diseases 
which I found were curable. (My lecture 
fees are excessive). I lowered my own 
blood pressure, both readings, in a month 
without drugs. Doctors said it couldn’t 
be done. 

Why do we need so many kidney 
machines? Why so many failing kidneys? 
Why are there more and more mentally 
retarded children? Why is there malnut- 
rition among long term hospital patients? 
If only you good readers will start asking 
‘Why?’ then work at combating the 
causes, they will be doing great service to 
themselves as well as to future generations. 
Search for the facts, not the theories of 
the professionals. 

Holding a finger to the dyke is as 
important as mopping up the flood. 


Roy Jones 
Lyme Regis, Dorset 


ME Ms 
(Misguided Extremist Menaces) 


If Ken Butterfield’s reference in the 
December issue to the ‘politicians’ in our 
Movement being a very real menace is 
meant to be taken seriously, then a red 
light warning should be sent to every 
Toc H branch and group throughout the 
UK ‘Prepare to meet the menace of thy 
Bogey Man! See! he’s coming through 
the window! Lock the door, Everard! 
Oh! Look! he’s falling through the roof! 
Then bolt the trapdoor in the floor!” 


We in Toc H should take a lively 
continued 
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YOUR LETTERS (cont.) 


interest in politics, To this a chorus of 
protest may go up: ‘They are so dull, bor- 
ing and unexciting without even the modi- 
cum of a menace worth mentioning’. But 
is this true? Certainly, the memory of 
the little green men from Mars has long 
faded. Since then we have had ‘Teds’ 
under the beds, reds in the raspberry 
canes, rads in the radishes and blues in the 
washing machine. If we cannot make 
these menaces ‘whiter than whitest’ we 
can at least try to reduce them from a 
monster muckle to a mini-mickle (who- 
ever she may be). If all the menaces, 
major and minor, real and unreal could be 
materialised they would transform a 
measly mound into a mighty Mahomet’s 
Mountain. To mention but a few from 
the recent past. There is the menace of 
apathy with a capital ‘A’, there is the 
menace of mass ignorance contributing 

to World War 1, and the massive inflation 
afterwards in the old Weimar Republic 
when currency became useful only for 
wall papering; to meet the Fascist menace, 
a measure of prohibiting the private 
armies in uniform minimised Mosley’s 
mimickers of Mussolini’s minions in this 
country in the 1930s; then there was the 
menace of mass impotence when the 
mouthings of a misanthropic megalom- 
aniac mesmerized millions into making 
him a modern kind of mediaeval Mikado 
for 12 years including nearly six years of 
World War Il. 

Nowadays we have the menace of 
the extremists on both the right and left 
wings of the two main political teams. If 
we must nol murder them we could myst- 
ify them by, say, the conservative MPs 
strongly urging their supporters to vote 
Labour, and the latter in turn advocating 
theirs to vote Conservative, with the 
Liberals squeezed hamburger-like between 
the two. 

Considering the menacing mutter- 
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“To Mink all erewing Bre beam calloag 34 Me 


PLEASE NOTE 
COME HIKING 


Ramblers, hikers, walkers — whatever 
you call yourself — if you like walking 
for pleasure among beautiful scenery 
and in good company, you will enjoy 

a week at the Toc H Centre ‘Weir Side 
in the Lake District Langdale Valley. 
There is comfortable dormitory accom. 
modation for 12 men. The centre has 
been reserved for two weeks, 10 to 17 
June and 22 to 29 July 1978. There 
will be moderate as well as more stren- 
uous walks both weeks. Full cost per 
week £10. If interested in either week 
write to: Wilf Youngs, Talbot House, 
Queens Way, Southampton SO1 1A7Z. 


ings about the sheeplike propensilies and 
cowlike complacency of the human 
species with odious comparisons to the 
fate of the Gadarene swine, rat races big 
and small, the Iuckless lemmings, and the 
peace of the world propped up by the 
balance of terror with monster mushroom 
clouds of exploding hydrogen, mighty 
megaton and neutron bombs enough to 
blow us all to blazes many times over, 
isn’t it marvellous that everyone around 
us seems so healthy, happy and full of 


discontent? 
Domestically, we have the menace 


of the MESS when in the midst of monu- 
mental muddle a moonlike face of ill 
concealed mirth appears round the door 
and says gloatingly, ‘Oh! we are in a mess, 
aren’t we?’ with all the greedy, satisfaction 
of a fat cat licking its chops after a tasty 
meal. 

Of course, too, there is the 
‘menace’ to our social consciences when 
we read of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr Coggan, pleading in Moscow for an 
agreement to limit world rearmament. 
This Christian action of his might prompt 
us to gel together to press our Parliament 
through the EEC to try, try and try again 
to make this meritorious mission succeed, 
thus releasing many millions of pounds 
(and energy) for the benefit of mass 
humanity. 

You have started a snowball — 
keep it rolling, Ken, and create an aval- 
anche that will sweep away the inhibitions 
and phobias preventing millions of men 
and women joining associations like 
Toc H, pledged lo try and melt away all 
menaces to our society, making sure that 
in the process we do not manufacture 
new, and probably worse ones to replace 
the old menaces made redundant. 


Len Prentis 
Ruislip, Middx 


Following last year’s highly successful 
Literature Weekend at Dor Knap, a 
second one is being held there from 
Friday 28 April to Monday | May. Talks 
and discussions on books will still leave 
plenty of time for you to read your own 
work or your favourite pieces from others’ 
work. There is still time (just!) for you 

to book. The cost of the whole weekend 
will be £12. Bookings and requests for 
further information should go to: Sue 
Leigh, 41 Ayresome Street, 
Middlesbrough. If you want to join us, 
please contact Sue without delay. 


HELP! 


Colin Stevenson of Millbank, Blind 
Lane, Chipping Campden, Glos, is 
compiling a list of the names and 
addresses of former members of Toc H 
staff. There are now 144 names on 

the list but he has still to discover 

the whereabouts of the following and 
would be grateful for any information 
from Point Three readers. 1f you can 
help please write to Colin at the above 
address. Ted Hammond (London Area 
1929). Rev W Bill Maddock (Western 
Area 1929), Rev J R Lewis (London 
Area 1931), J D Burnett (N Western 
Area 1938), Rev L Vincent Daviss 
(London Area 1939), Jim Abbott 
(Manchester Area 1939), Rev Jim P 
Lawrenson (East Yorks Area 1939), 
Tom Gregory (Leicester and Bristol 
1946), Douglas Preston (Southampton 
1946), Fred Ainsworth, Rev M R Must, 
(Southampton 1946), George 

Hamilton (Salford 1946), Rev John 

R Brightman (Yorkshire 1947), Rev 
Chris L Parry (Manchester 1952), Chris 
Adams (London 1953), Rev M Jackson 
Campbell (Leicester and Lincoln 1957). 
Noel Baker (Liverpool 1964), Ken 
McGowan (Liverpool 1965), Rev 
David Roberts (Nottingham 1965). 


Pen Somby! ¢ 


Alison House 


We have received a number of touching 
letters recently from lonely people who 
have found great warmth and welcome 
and happiness at the short Christmas 
break run at Alison House for the past 
three years by host and hostess Frank and 
Wyn Howlett. We print one of these 
letters below — from Jane Smith of 


A generous gift offer 14 years ago by an 
anonymous member of the Women’s 
Association led to a four year search for 
a suitable conference centre. Houses in 
Rugby, Shrewsbury and many other parts 
of the centre of England were visited. 
The prime requirement was availability 
from London and the mainline trains and 
motorways. In the summer of 1967, Vera 
Harley, the General Secretary of the 
Women’s Association, while visiting 
friends in Derby found Oak Hill, 
Cromford, which was for sale. It was a 


‘Ai Alison House, one always has the 
feeling of going home, especially at” 
Christmas. | felt it this year as | drove 
up the drive — the warmth of Christ- 
mas at home — although I wasn’t sure 
if the ‘parents’ were older or younger 
than me. Frank and Wyn were there 
to welcome one and increase the feel- 
ing of home, and one forgot there was 
such a thing as age. Conversation 
ignored the whole age status — in fact 
status does not touch Alison House or 
Toc H thank goodness. 

When I arrived on Christmas 
Eve, tea was being enjoyed. I refrain 
from using the word ‘served’ as that 
word denotes something formal, and 
another joy of Alison House is the 
informality. Immediately one saw 
friendly faces, and even those who had 
not stayed at the house before were 
soon enclosed in the friendly warmth 
and conversation. 

The four days of the house 
party passed all too quickly, with the 
do as you please days and the evenings 

PAREAN) RARI 
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Christmas Party 


by Marjorie Berry 


Barkingside. Alison House celebrates its 
10th birthday on Saturday 15 April 1978 
with a weekend reunion of staff and CEC 
members of the former Women’s Assoc- 
iation and a ‘do’ open to all. Anyone 
interested should contact Marjorie Berry 
High Tor, Vicarage Road, Penn, 
Wolverhampton. 


Georgian House in Spacious grounds. The 
CEC were delighted with this find and 
after a meeting of Trustees, Kathleen 
Owen signed for the Purchase on behalf 
of the Association, 

Six months later, after many 
structural alterations, including making 
eight single bedrooms from the garages 
now know as the ‘Barn’ block. and the 
conversion of the stables into bedrooms 
and bathrooms, the property was ready 
to house !4 staff members of the Women’s 
Association for a short conference from 


with entertainment provided if you 
wished to be amused, or one could 
retreat to a corner and have a peaceful 
read, although one didn’t notice any- 
one who did hide away and not join 
the general chat. 

One can never say a big enough 
thank you to Wyn and Frank for the 
tireless way in which without fuss they 
make sure everyone is comfortable and 
that meals are beautifully served: 
nothing is forgotten — not even a 
present for everyone under the Christ- 
mas tree. It is a sure tribute to their 
capable organisation that it all ‘happens’ 
— even the washing up and setting table 
tables — a small amount of help from 
the ‘guests’ and yet another discreet 
way of getting everyone to known 
each other better, 

To Bill, a thank you for coming 
out of the kitchen with our early morn- 
ing cups of tea and to Nora thank you 
for all your good works, and to all the 
friends who contributed to a real 
family Christmas.’ 


Alison House in winter 


April 21 to 22 1968.. The first major 
booking was for the meeting together of 
the Central Executive Committees of 
Toc H and the Women’s Association on 
May 17, 18 and 19. This was an import- 
ant meeting in the moves towards full 
integration. 

We were not only fortunate in 
finding the house but staff as well. Mrs 
Fletcher agreed to act as the first resident 
warden and Mr and Mrs Doxey looked 
after the grounds and house. They had 
worked for the former owners and were 
‘valuables’ which we took over. Mrs 
Doxey’s daughter came as cook and 
warden when Mrs Fletcher and her hus- 
band moved into an antique shop in 
Cromford. The next warden, the late Mrs 
Con Brown, continued until Christmas 
1973 when Wyn and Frank Howlett were 
appointed. 

The house has been used for 
holidays for the mentally and physically 
handicapped and for old people living in 
homes or high rise flats and has taken 
children on various school courses. 

Holiday weeks for painting, walk- 
ing or getting to know Derbyshire and 
weekends for leisure pursuits including 
poetry and music have all helped to put 
into practice the true spirit of Toc H. 

In the last three years, at Christmas, 
Frank and Wyn Howlett have organised a 
Christmas ‘break’ for people who live 
alone or might otherwise have felt ‘left 
out’ at this family time. 

Alison House is naw celebrating 
its tenth birthday and is remembered with 
pleasure and affection by both members 
and non-members who have been fortunate 
enough to pass any time in these pleasant 
and comfortable surroundings. 


“HE 


Conference ‘Our friend, your client’ — a 
valuable and lively sharing among Toc H 
members and professional social workers. 
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Someone, somewhere, 
is waiting for you to give them 
a POINT THREE subscription 


Wording in the card: 


to 


from 


copy to arrive! 


subscription. 


To: The Editor 


My name ....... 


Friend’s address . . 


SMALL ADS 


Small advertisements must be reccived (with 
remittance) five weeks before publication day, 
which is the 23rd of the preceding month. The 
charge is 3p a word (minimum 30p) to Point 
Three magazine. Rates of display advertise- 
ments can be obtained from the Editorial Office, 
Toc H, 1 Forest Clase, Wendover, Bucks. 
Telephone: 0296 623911 


North Buckinghamshire. For properties in the 
area between £26,000 and £6,000, please con- 
tact Bonner & Son, 12 Market Square, 
Buckingham. (Tel: 028 02 2301). 


Wanted film books, mags, annuals; jazz books 
and 8mm films super/standard. Bob Starling, 
4 Barrow Road, Odd Down, Bath, Avon. 


Greetings 


Here is a gift subscription to the Toc H 
magazine ‘Point Three’. 


With best wishes 


Simply sit back and wait for your first 


PLEASE SEND ME one/ 


Have you a friend who might be interested in Toc H? 
Here's an attractive way of giving them Point Three, with this new gift card. 
Simply fill in the form below and enclose £1.20 for a year’s subscription. 


We will send Point Three to your friend every month and will send you the 
gift card for you to give to your friend. 


The gift voucher makes a lovely birthday present, a good prize for a Toc H 
competition, or a thoughtful gift for a friend who cannot afford a 


Toc H Headquarters, 1 Forest Close, Wendover, Aylesbury, Bucks HP22 6BT 


Myla d dress. corse eee Ce a a e 
PLEASE ADD MY FRIEND TO THE POINT THREE MAILING LIST 
Friend's name .............5- 
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Bruges, Belgium. llotel 
Jacobs (established 50 
years) welcomes Toc H 
parties and individual 
visitors to this lovely old 
city within easy reuch of 
other famous citics of art, 
and of the coast. Comfort- 
able, modernised hotel. 
Quiet situation. Parking. English spoken. 


ay 
d D 


Strongly recommended. Bed and breakfast only. 


Mr Jules Lictacrt, Hotel Jacobs, Baliestraat 1, 
Bruges 8000. Telephone: (050) 398 31/32. 


Thornleigh the Lakeland Christian family hotel 
and conference centre. Sea front, with hills to 
the rear. Beautiful and comfortable. Food 
good and generous. Book your happy holiday 
now, or send stamp for brochure and confer- 
ence details to the Manager, Thornlcigh (P3), 
Grange-Over—Sands, Cumbria; 

Tel: Grange - (044 84) 2733. 


Point Three gift voucher(s). 
| enclose a cheque/PO for £1.20 or ........ (made payable to Toc H). 


Caravan: Toc li familics welcome. 6 berth, 
fully equipped, 100 yards from the sea. Site 
facilities excellent. Ilot and cold water, 
showers, wash hand basins, shaving point, flush 
toilets. Heated swim pool. Car parks and bus 
service from Clacton on Sea; British Rail from 
Liverpool Street, London or direct Coach 
Service. Season April - October. £23 per week. 
Apply to Mrs M Burgess. 6 Upper Park Road, 
Clacton, Essex, Tel: 0255-29428. 


Holidays in Weymouth — family run guest 
house in quiet area about 400 yards from sea. 
ree car park, colour TV, lounge — open all 
year. Mrs Cole, Kirtleton House, 21 Kirtleton 
Avenue, Weymouth 5296, 


Christian friendship/marriage introductions. 

All ages. Nationwide. Also single holidays. 
Holylind tour (Sept 1978). Weekend house 
parties. C F Fellowship, Dept/B23, Edenthorpe, 
Doncaster. (SAE). 
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